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The  news  I  have  for  you  today  is  about  the  weekly  ironing  —  "the  weekly 
bugbear"  —  as  a  lot  of  my  friends  call  it.    Plenty  of  women  tell  me  that 
ironing  is  the  warmest  and  most  wearisome  of  all  hot-weather  jobs.     So  I've 
been  out  collecting  ideas  here  and  there  —  ideas  on  easing  ironing  day. 
Good  housekeepers  I  know  have  been  letting  me  in  on  little  tricks  they've 
discovered  to  make  this  job  easier.    Of  course,  you  may  know  all  these  ironing 
tricks;  and  then  again,  you  may  find  in  this  collection  some  new  ideas  that 
will  bo  useful  to  you. 

One  housewife  who  irons  dozens  and  dozens  of  shirts,  rompers,  children's 
dresses  and  suits  and  so  on  every  week  of  her  life  tells  me  that  a  comfortable 
ironing  board  makes  the  greatest  difference  in  the  ease  and  speed  of  the  job. 
That  seems  reasonable.    Just  another  illustration  of  the  old  saying  that  good 
tools  make  light  work.     She  says  she  struggled  along  for  years  with  a  wobbly, 
poorly  padded  board  that  stood  so  low  she  always  finished  with  an  ironing-day 
backache  and  a  touchy  disposition.     Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  "came  to"  about 
the  advantages  of  a  comfortable,  efficient  job.    What's  more,  she  realized 
that  a  good  board  needn' t  cost  a  cent  more  than  a  poor  one. 

The  right  height,  a  firm  foundation,  and  a  smooth,  resilient  working 
surface  —  these  are  three  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  comfortable  ironing 
board. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  on  height.     The  woman  of  average  height  works 
comfortably  generally  at  a  board  standing  31  or  32  inches  high.    But  that's 
no  hard  and  fast  measure.     If  you  want  to  find  the  level  that  just  suits  you, 
take  your  iron  in  hand  and  experiment.     Try  different  levels  until  you  find 
the  one  that  feels  easiest.     Then  set  your  board  accordingly.    A  board  either 
too  high  or  too  low  will  make  the  job  more  difficult  and  can  also  cause 
backache. 


So  laach  for  Lei^-t.    a/ow  About:  .rji  efficient  rorliin;;  surface. 
To  do  the  best  job,  you  need  a  board  that  is  smooth  and  resilient  but  not  too 
soft.    Nobody  can  iron  well  and  easily  —  or  very  happily  either  —  whon  the 
padding  is  too  thin  or  is  uneven  —  full  of  wrinkles  and  bumps.  Different 
people  have  different  ideas  about  the  proper  kind  of  padding  to  use.  Some 
like  felt  padding,  others  quilted  padding;  some  use  old  blankets,  or  layers 
of  cotton  batting  or  outing  flannel.    Take  your  choice.    But  be  sure  you  put 
on  enough  to  give  some  elasticity  and  be  sure  you  put  it  on  evenly.  The 
cover  on  the  efficient  ironing  board  is  of  some  strong,  smooth,  easily  washed 
material  stretched  smooth  and  tight  with  nary  a  wrinkle.     Old  sheets  often 
make  ironing  board  covers.    Unbleached  muslin  is  also  good  and  stronger. 
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Third    quality  for  a  good  ironing  board  — >  steadiness.    If  you  have  a 
folding  board,  be  sure  it  has  a  firm  foundation.     If  it  wobbles,  get  your 
husband  to  add  a  couple  of  wooden  braces  or  put  in  some  extra  screws.    A  wobbly 
board  is  enough  to  give  any  ironer  "nerve&j"  &hd  it  makes  the  work  slower  and 
less  accurate.    As  for  those  jumpy  boards  perched  across  a  couple  of  chairs, 
they're  ready  to  slip  and  slide  at  any  moment  and  bring  the  hot  iron  or  the 
house  down.    Unless  you  enjoy  that  kind  of  excitement,  they're  a  poor  invest- 
ment.   A  good  firm  wall  board  or  a  steady  folding  board  —  they're  the  ones 
for  comfort  and  easy  work. 

By  the  way,  the  lady  who  gave  me  these  ironing  board  ideas,  says  she 
prefers  a  good  wide  board  for  general  work  because  she  can  cover  more  ground 
with  one  big  generous  sweep  of  the  iron.    But  she  also  has  a  little  sleeve 
board  for  children's  clothes  and  fine  ironing. 

Speaking  of  comfort,  if  your  ironing  fatigue  starts  at  your  feet,  how 
about  using  a  high  stool?    Many  women  can  iron  most  comfortably  sitting  down. 
If  you're  not  made  that  way,  try  a  mat  of  rubber  or  some  soft  fiber.  That 
makes  standing  easier,  especially  on  a  cement  floor. 

A  young  housekeeper  tells  me  that  light  makes  as  much  difference  with 
her  ironing  as  with  her  sewing.     She  says  good  light  makes  easier  work  and 
saves  scorches.    She  has  her  board  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  directly 
on  her  work  —  so  that  the  light  from  the  window  or  the  lamp  shines  on  her 
board,  not  in  her  eyes.     "Let  the  light  shine  from  the  left  side,  if  you're 
right-handed, "  says  she. 

Now  some  points  I've  collected  about  the  iron.     If  you  have  electricity, 
you  should  be  interested  in  the  many  good  heat-control  irons  on  the  market 
that  take  the  worry  and  guesswork  out  of  the  job.    You  set  the  indicator  at 
"low"  for  synthetic  fabrics,  silks  and  thin  cottons;  at  "medium"  for  ordinary 
cottons;  and  at  "high"  for  heavy  damp  cottons  and  table  linens.    If  you 
haven't  a  heat-control  iron,  you  still  can  use  these  temperature  rules  to  good 
advantage.    But  temperature  also  depends  on  how  fast  you  work.    The  slower  you 
iron,  the  less  heat  you  use. 

About  the  weight  of  your  iron.    We  used  to  think  that  the  heavier  the 
iron,  the  better  the  work  and  the  less  pressure  needed  from  the  ironer.  But 
recent  studies  in  ironing  show  that  a  medium-weight  iron  generally  does  faster 
and  less  tiring  work,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  temperature  and  provided 
you  use  it  on  clothes  that  are  evenly  dampened  and  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
Weights  in  most  irons  for  home  use  vary  from  3  to  6  pounds.     Six  pounds  is  an 
average  weight  for  general  use.    The  smaller  three  pound  irons  are  good  for 
fine  work  —  ruffles,  children's  clothes  and  so  on  —  and  also  for  use  when 
traveling. 

A  good  shopper  contributes  this  useful  bit  of  information.     She  says  the 
best  makes  of  irons  nowadays  have  smooth,  rust-proof,  stain-proof  surfaces  and 
beveled  edges.    Another  friend  says  she  has  noticed  that  a  large  handle  on  an 
iron  generally  fits  the  hand  better  than  a  small  one  and  causes  less  strain 
on  hand  muscles. 

There  are  just  a  few  easier-ironing  ideas.     The  board  that  makes  ironing 
easy  stands  steady  and  at  a  comfortable  height  and  has  a  smooth  resilient 
surface.     The  iron  for  easy  work  is  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy,  has  a 
smooth  surface  and  a  comfortable  handle.     Finally,  good  light  on  the  board  helps. 


